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THE HASTINGS BIBLE DICTIONARY, VOL. III.' 

Natural History and Archeology.— In the articles on objects in 
nature and on archaeological topics the third volume of this dictionary 
keeps up the high standard set by the preceding volumes. The editors 
are to be congratulated on having secured the services of so eminent 
a scientist as Professor Macalister, of Cambridge, who is not only a 
recognized authority on anatomy, but also possesses a rare familiarity 
with modern biblical exegesis and talmudic lore as well. His contribu- 
tions on Leprosy, Medicine, and Ointment are of great value. It may 
perhaps be questioned whether the ancient Hebrews had any conception 
of leprosy that can be said to be "confirmed" by the discovery of the 
bacillus lepra. A religious reason is more likely to have led to the 
isolation of the man "smitten by Yahweh." True leprosy may have 
appeared very early in India; but our knowledge of the history of 
India does not warrant us in dating an event quite as closely as " about 
1400 B. C." In the article on Medicine the diseases of the Bible as 
well as the cures are enumerated and explained. One misses a refer- 
ence to the venereal affections, Lev., chap. 15. 

Professor Post, of the American College at Beyrout, furnishes articles 
on Lily, Lion, Locust, Mandrake, Natural History, Oak, and other sub- 
jects, revealing a thorough acquaintance with the flora and fauna of 
modern Syria. He identifies the "lilies of the field" as a species of 
gladiolus, and thinks that the comparison of lips to lilies in Cant. 
5:13 may refer to fragrance, not to color. He deems it possible that 
raTffl is a Persian loan-word. Lagarde's article on \JJ*Jj&j in the 
Nachrichtcn von d. k. Ges. d. Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, March, 1886, 
should have been consulted. Under the heading Natural History a 
valuable summary is given. The article on Oak should not have been 

1 A Dictionary of the Bible. Dealing with its Language, Literature, and Contents ) 
including the Biblical Theology. Edited by James Hastings, M.A., D.D., with the 
assistance of John A. Selbie, M.A., and, chiefly in the revision of the proofs, of A. B. 
Davidson, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh; S. R. 
Driver, D.D., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford ; H. B. Swete, D.D., 
Litt.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Vol. YH^Kir-Pleiades. New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1900. Pp. xv + 896. Maps and 
Illustrations. Cloth, $6 ; half morocco, $8, per volume. To be completed in four 
volumes. For a review of Vols. I and II see this Journal, Vol. Ill, pp. 84-98 
(January, 1899) and Vol. IV, pp. 99-119 (January, 1900). 
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left without a suggestion of the view now generally held among scholars. 
It is safer to assert that all the words translated "oak" refer to 
"sacred" or "divine" trees, than that anyone of them designates an 
oak. Curiously characteristic of the standpoint of some authors in 
this dictionary is Professor Post's statement under the title Night 
Monster: "The mention of such fabulous monsters does not commit 
Scripture to an indorsement of the fact of their existence." The 
dangers of this method of reasoning should be sufficiently apparent. 
It permits us arbitrarily to withdraw the indorsement of Scripture from 
anything in Scripture in which we do not happen to believe ourselves, 
while it leaves the authority whose indorsement is deemed essential 
hanging in the air without necessary contact with the actual teachings 
of the authors of the Bible. 

The article on Leaven was written by the late Rey. H. A. White, in 
the main from a modern point of view. But Amos should not have 
been credited with particular concern about the use of leaven as an 
accompaniment of the thank-offering. His criticism was more radical. 
Mr. Benecke's article on Magi is cleverly written, but disappointing. 
In regard to the tribe he is too skeptical ; touching the individuals 
worshiping the new-born king he is too credulous. Professor White- 
house, in the article on Magic that immediately follows, gives a more 
satisfactory statement of what may be held concerning this tribe. If 
astronomy furnishes no clue, neither the conjunction of planets in 
7 B. C. nor the evanescent star possibly seen in China in 4 B. C. quite 
answering the purpose, the author should not have glided so easily over 
the manifest astrological presuppositions of the story. Why the 
development of this beautiful legend from biblical imagery and mytho- 
logical conceptions should require "almost superhuman cleverness" is 
not apparent. In Professor Whitehouse's excellent article on Magic 
good use has been made of the material recently brought before us by 
Tallquist, Zimmern, and Jastrow. That the D'Wll were connected 
with the worship of mil (Mesha Inscr. 1, 12), conceived as a god of 
love, and that the presence of a sibilant in many words for enchant- 
ment indicates a mimetic origin, are two noteworthy suggestions. A 
model of comprehensiveness and clearness is Professor Paterson's study 
of Marriage. An important contribution is that on Money, by Professor 
Kennedy. He rightly insists that, in computing the intrinsic value of 
the silver shekel, the important fact should not be overlooked that, 
where the gold standard prevails, silver is only money of account. He 
is convinced that Simon the Hasmonsean did not coin any silver 
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money, but that the famous shekels must be ascribed to the years 66- 
70 A. D. From this he concludes that the Jews never enjoyed, "as a 
constitutional and legal right, the privilege of coining money either 
in silver or gold," and sees in this a deep significance. But what gave 
Rome any legal or constitutional right to coin money, or preventing 
other peoples from doing so ? Nothing but the law of the stronger 
fist. When Israel's fist was strongest, men did not coin money. A valu- 
able contribution is that on Music, by Mr. Millar. The illustrations from 
Egyptian and Babylonian sources are helpful. Professor Bennett dis- 
cusses Molech. The suggestion of Homme! might have been recorded 
that Q is nothing but the mimation. The article on Merodach is by 
Professor Ira M. Price. He states that Marduk was worshiped under 
the name of Bel by the Mandasans. I cannot recall any passage in 
Genza or Qolasta that indicates such worship. Dr. Eaton, of Glasgow, 
writes on Lawyer and Nazirite. Professor Swete discusses in a dis- 
criminating manner the Laying on of Hands. A learned and instruct- 
ive article on Number comes from the hand of Professor Eduard 
Konig, the great grammarian. In the article on Oath, by Mr. Ferries, 
there should have been a reference to the ceremony described in Neh. 
5:13. Professor Driver himself supplies a carefully written article on 
Offer, Offering, Oblation. The philosophical aspect will probably be 
treated under Sacrifice. What is known about Phylacteries is well set 
forth by Professor Kennedy. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 
Cornell University. 



Language of the Old Testament. — Under this heading Professor D. 
S. Margoliouth gives a comprehensive survey of the origin, linguistic 
affinities, and historical development of the Hebrew language, and 
devotes a special section to biblical Aramaic. He regards Hebrew as 
the " daughter " of Arabic, and defends this view in an argument of 
considerable length. It can hardly be doubted that Arabia was the 
early home of the Semitic races, and that the several branches of this 
family of speech originated there ; but to assert that Arabic, in the 
usual acceptation of the term, was the " mother " of Hebrew is 
hazardous, to say the least. Margoliouth's argument is hardly con- 
vincing, and, in spite of the learning and research which he brings to 
the support of his theory, it is probable that the Canaanitic group will 
continue to be regarded as an independent branch of the Semitic 
family. 
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The same writer discusses the mysterious words " Mene mene tekel 
upharsin " and the various explanations that have been offered, but 
reaches no very definite conclusion. The explanation given by Professor 
Haupt {Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 58, p. 104), and later 
developed by Prince {Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. XV, 
pp. clxxxii ff.), he does not regard with favor, thinking it " incredible 
that this, if correct, could have escaped the author of Daniel, chap. 2 ; 
and for a death-warrant it is by no means dramatic." It is difficult 
to see the force of this objection. Margoliouth, indeed, does not seem 
to see that the paronomastic interpretation given in Dan. 5 : 26-28 by no 
means excludes the natural interpretation of the disputed words with 
the evident symbolism they convey. 

Professor J. H. Thayer, of Harvard University, in his discussion of 
the difficult expression " maranatha," is inclined to adopt Bickell's 
view, according to which the second member of the phrase would be 
the imperative Wl " come ! " — " O Lord, come ! " There would seem, 
however, to be no good reason why, as has long been taught by Pro- 
fessor Haupt in his classes, atha should not be an optative. In Arabic 
this use of the preterite is common, and it is certainly to be found in 
Syriac. See Noldeke, Syr. Gram., §§259, 260; Duval, Gram. Syr., 
§ 329; Agrell, Supp. Syntax. Syr., § 21, iv. The meaning "may our 
Lord come ! " would certainly suit all passages. It would, in fact, 
involve an aposiopesis the application of which would be determined 
by the context. In a minatory sense, e. g., it would mean " may our 
Lord come (and judge, or punish, him) ! " A prayer for the coming of 
the Lord must have been in frequent use in the early church. 

Christopher Johnston. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



The Old Latin Versions of the Bible. — The article on this subject 
(by H. A. A. Kennedy) appears almost simultaneously with P. Cors- 
sen's "Bericht fiber die lat. Bibeliibersetzungen " in the Jahresbericht 
uber die Fortschr. der class. Altertumsw., Bd. 101, pp. 1-83. The 
awakening interest on the part of scholars in the Old Latin Bible, to 
which the appearance of these monographs testifies, is not an unnatural 
one. These Latin versions are of first-rate importance in establishing 
the text of the Scriptures, because some of them antedate the earliest 
Greek MSS. Through the medium of the Latin Fathers they have 
exercised a marked influence on theological terminology, while the 
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philologist finds in them material of great value for the study of popu- 
lar Latin and the Romance languages. 

A mere list of the topics discussed in this article may give one an 
idea of its compass. These are as follows : the name to be given to 
the versions which existed before the time of Jerome; the question 
whether there was originally one version or several ; the history of the 
attempts made to collect the fragments ; the origin of the Latin Bible ; 
the date of the earliest translation or translations ; and the Greek texts 
underlying the Old Latin versions. Besides giving us an admirable 
discussion of these subjects, Dr. Kennedy has prepared a list of the 
extant MSS. containing the Old Latin versions, and another list of the 
Latin Fathers whose writings throw light on the subject. Furthermore, 
he has stated in some detail his own conclusions with reference to the 
relation which the translations of the Old Testament bear to one 
another. At the end of the article is a bibliography comprising works 
bearing on the Latinity of the Old Latin versions. The article is a 
model in so far as the arrangement of the material is concerned, in 
compactness and clearness of statement, in sanity of judgment ; and it 
shows a thorough familiarity with the results of the latest investiga- 
tions. The compass of this review will not allow even mention of the 
additions which Dr. Kennedy has made to our knowledge of the sub- 
ject. We cannot help speaking, however, of the brilliant piece of 
reasoning (p. 54) by which he makes it seem highly probable that Syria 
was the home of the original Latin version. The conclusions also 
which he has reached (pp. 58 ff.) in attempting a classification of the 
Old Testament MSS. will help materially toward a settlement of that 
vexed question. 

In discussing the earliest traces of an Old Latin version Dr. Kennedy 
is on safe ground when he affirms that one existed at least as early as 
the middle of the third century. Passages in the Acta Martyrum Scilita.no- 
rum, however, would put the date back into the second century with some 
probability. A careful examination of certain sections of the impor- 
tant list of MSS. given on pp. 49-52 has revealed very few omissions. 
Under Judith we do not find Cod. Paris. 161 nor Cod. Stutgard. 35. 
Thielmann'si?<?rzV,#/(see this Journal, Vol. V, p. 132) may now be added 
to the works mentioned on p. 53, second column. On p. 47, by a slip 
of the pen, dialectal is written dialectical. 

Frank Frost Abbott. 
The University of Chicago. 
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Old Testament Introduction. — The articles on Introduction to the 
Old Testament books are of varying character, but, upon the whole, 
nothing strong is contributed. Lamentations, Leviticus, Malachi, 
Micah, Nahum, Numbers, Obadiah, and the Old Testament are the 
titles covered in this volume. 

Selbie on Lamentations gives a well-deserved tribute of recognition 
to the elegiac measure (3 + 2) in which four of the five chapters are 
written, explaining for English readers the discovery of Budde. He 
treats the poems, not as spontaneous outbursts of grief, but rather as the 
" result of conscious effort and of not a little technical skill." The 
assonances (u, nu, anu, etc.) in chap. 5 are duly noted. Ewald's sug- 
gestion as to the progress of thought in the book (viz., chaps. 1, 2, 
bitter and hopeless ; chap. 3, comfort ; chap. 4, prayer and hope ; 
chap. 5, only prayer and that hopeful) is thought to be entirely without 
basis ; while Lohr's scheme of analysis is adopted without much modi- 
fication. The " I " of chap. 3 is regarded as collective. The author- 
ship is left unsettled, it being impossible to assign the book to Jeremiah. 
The critical evidence is taken as being conclusive against the unity of 
the book, notwithstanding W. Robertson Smith's presentation. For, 
in any case, chap. 3 must be taken as distinct from the other chapters. 
The writer presents various divisions of the book, but adopts no one 
of them. He leans toward an early authorship. The treatment is 
appreciative, but in no large sense suggestive. 

Harford-Battersby treats Leviticus in an eminently critical and, at 
the same time, pietistic fashion. While this book is wholly priestly 
{i. e., P) in its character, the task remains to describe and separate the 
various elements which enter into P. The four divisions (chaps. 1-7, 
sacrifice; chaps. 8-10, priesthood; chaps. 11-16, clean and unclean ; 
chaps. 17-27, law of holiness) are each subjected to an analysis which 
distributes the material into (1) P b , the oldest (chaps. 17-26), in which 
the holiness of Yahweh is especially emphasized ; (2) P', a school of 
priestly canonists who formulated much of the priestly praxis of the 
temple ; (3) P g , a book of history and law of which little is found 
in Leviticus ; (4) P s , a long line of scribes whose work was to com- 
bine, revise, expand, and supplement until the work was finished. 
Leviticus, according to our author, is the great witness to the Christian 
doctrine of evolution and the authority of the church. It is the literary 
monument of the Hebrew priesthood. While P h goes back to the 
earlier years of the monarchy, and P' to the time of Josiah, the book 
as a whole is the mirror of the second temple and its system. The 
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religious value of the book is found in (1) the priestly doctrine of holi- 
ness, (2) the significance of sacrifice, (3) the responsibility of the priest- 
hood, (4) the laws of hygiene. It is in the treatment of these latter 
points that the pietistic spirit prevails. 

Adam C. Welch gives a philosophical and very suggestive (but not 
critical) treatment of Malachi. No definite conclusion is reached as 
between the three opinions, one of which makes Malachi a personal 
name, the second a title, and the third, which treats 1 : 1 as a later addi- 
tion based on 3:1. These sermons, it is contended, were preached 
before Ezra's time and formed part of the preparation for Ezra's legis- 
lation. The book is based upon Deuteronomy and not on Leviticus 
(cf. 2 : 4, 8 ; 3 : 3, in which the priests are the sons of Levi). Malachi 
encourages the people to observe the ritual, because now (whatever may 
have been true in Hosea's day) the ritual embodies the most elevated 
religious ideas, for example, all that had been taught by the prophets. 
Malachi had nothing to add. It was his function to hold the people 
up to the truth as it had been revealed. His age was not a creative 
age; its work was rather that of preservation. 

Nowack's treatment of Micah is entirely characteristic, and fur- 
nishes an excellent piece of critical work. Only chaps. 1-3 (except 
2:12, 13) are certainly from Micah. In chaps. 4 and 5 views which 
are mutually exclusive are found (e. g., 5 : 1-3 and 5 : 4, 5); the connec- 
tion in many places is broken ; ideas are found which were not cur- 
rent until later times {e.g., 4:11-13; cf. Ezek., chaps. 38, 39). At 
the most 4:9, 10, 14 and 5 = 9-13 can be ascribed to Micah. Chaps. 
6 : 1 — 7 : 6 seem to be too dramatic and too tender to have been written 
by Micah, while 7 : 7 ff. belong clearly to a much later time. Nowack 
ignores here as everywhere the artistic factor in the literary form of 
the prophets. He fails entirely to note the remarkable structure of 
these first chapters, especially chaps. 2 and 3. It is suggested that 
these sermons were first preached concerning Samaria, and later 
applied to Jerusalem. The writer places Micah in close sympathy 
with Amos, and in striking contrast with Isaiah. 

Another good piece of critical work is seen in Kennedy's treatment 
of Nahum, although by far too much attention is given proportionately 
to the prophet's birthplace. Chaps. 1:2 to 2:1, 3 are a psalm, which 
originally was acrostic or alphabetical. In chaps. 2:1, 3 — 3:19 we 
have the original oracle of Nahum in two parts : first, a description of 
the events leading up to Nineveh's destruction (chap. 2), and, sec- 
ondly, the addition of details, e. g., a word-picture of the final attack, 
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and reasons for the overthrow. The author of the psalm (see above) 
lived in the post-exilic period. Nahum proper lived between 664 and 
606 B. C. On the basis of chaps. 2 and 3, the time is "the moment 
between the actual invasion of Assyria by a hostile force and the 
commencement of the attack on its capital." Nahum, unlike other 
prophets, has nothing to say in the way of reproof of his own people. 
He rather expressed the common sentiment of his times against the 
inhumanity of a tyrant power. 

Numbers may be omitted for lack of space, and because its treat- 
ment is virtually that of Leviticus (see above). 

Selbie treats Obadiah quite minutely and with satisfaction. The 
comparative study of Obad., vss. 1-9, and Jer. 49 : 7-22 is instructive. 
His conclusion is that Obadiah has the more original form, but that 
both Obadiah and Jeremiah borrowed from a common source. This 
is in opposition to Wellhausen and Nowack, who make Obadiah the 
direct model of Jer. 49:7-22, but treat Jer., chaps. 46-51, as non- 
genuine and very late. While vss. 1-9 or 10 are thus early, vss. 11-21 
are regarded as presupposing the capture of Jerusalem and the exile. 
The book, moreover, is history rather than prediction. A brief list of 
textual emendations is given. 

E. L. Curtis' article on the Old Testament deserves fuller com- 
ment than can be given it here. He has given a good summary 
of the origin and growth of the Old Testament and of its use (we may 
add and abuse) in the Jewish church and in the Christian church. The 
statement follows in the main the conclusions of modern criticism, 
and, indeed, furnishes a brief resume' of that criticism. A good section 
(No. iv) will be found on "The Permanent Religious Value of the 
Old Testament." This was written before the publication of G. A. 
Smith's latest book, on Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old 

Testament. 

William R. Harper. 
The University of Chicago. 

Old Testament History. — Few subjects of the first rank in the 
department of Old Testament history fall within the alphabetic letters 
comprised by the third volume. The articles are therefore, for the 
most part, brief summaries of fact exhibited in the full light of modern 
critical research. 

Four of them (Medes, Melchizedek, Merodach-baladan, and Nebu- 
chadrezzar) are written by Professor Sayce and illustrate well the 
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prevailing tone of his recent work. Even the briefest of them shows a 
fine acquaintance with the inscription material and with every little turn 
of the Graeco-Roman literature which has a bearing upon it, and, on 
the other hand, displays a fixed determination to resist the modern 
stream of tendency in matters of literary criticism of Old Testament 
sources. In illustration of the former quality one might instance the 
admirable articles Medes and Nebuchadrezzar, and as proof of the 
latter the article Melchizedek. It is difficult to see what bearing, even 
for illustrative purposes, the letter of Abd-hiba has on the life of 
Melchizedek five hundred years, or more, earlier, and, as some will 
make deductions from it that were perhaps not originally intended, it 
were better omitted altogether. Professor Sayce locates the embassy 
of Merodach-baladan in 711 B. C, and in a footnote seems to object to 
the location about 704 B. C. that it would fall at "a time when he was 
not king of Babylonia" — a difficulty which does not appear if we place 
it about 702 B. C. (See Rogers, History of Babylonia and Assyria?) 

The articles Naaman, by McClymont, and Mesha, by Price, the 
former conservative in tone, fulfil well the primary purpose of a Bible 
dictionary, while Pharaoh, by Griffith, is exactly what was to be expected 
from one of the most learned of modern Egyptologists. It is cautious, 
conservative, and critical. The article Patriarchs, by Taylor, is 
restricted to the " antediluvian patriarchs, and those who are placed 
between the flood and the birth of Abraham." It is devoted almost 
entirely to a discussion of the question of the great age ascribed to 
them. In two tables, devoted respectively to Genesis, chaps. 5 and 11, 
the great differences between the Massoretic, the Samaritan, and the 
Septuagint texts are displayed, and the view is enforced in the accom- 
panying explanations that the "discrepancies are not due to accident," 
but that these "extraordinary figures are due to the document P." 

The articles Laban, Lot, Lot's Wife, Machir, and Manasseh (tribe) 
are by Driver. They have every excellency which one has come regularly 
to expect from the cautious, reverent, accurate scholar who wrote them. 
Few, indeed, of modern critics take such pains as he to help men who 
feel the great difficulties which the church daily meets. The last para- 
graph in the little article on Lot's Wife, with its allusion to our Lord's 
use of the narrative, is characteristic evidence of this. 

The article on the Philistines contains an excellent survey of recent 
literature upon an intensely interesting subject. It does not definitely 
settle upon the original home of the Philistines, but says that "the 
evidence, however, amounts to a strong probability in favor of the 
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more general fact that the Philistines were originally Aryan pirates, 
whether from Crete or Cyprus or elsewhere;" and one wonders whether 
Professor Beecher would have changed the emphasis in any way if he 
had been able to see W. Max Muller's Die Urheimat der PhilisUr before 
his article was printed. 

Professor Batten's article on Nehemiah indicates a complete mastery 
of every scrap of recent literature, and maintains considerable reserve 
in respect of the more advanced forms of recent historical and literary 
criticism. It rather whets the appetite for his promised commentary 
on the book. 

In this brief comment and characterization we have reserved to the 
last the longest and weightiest article in the whole series, and the one 
to which most readers will probably turn first. Professor W. H. 
Bennett had a great, but very delicate, opportunity in the invitation to 
write the article on Moses. It is subdivided as follows : A, Name ; 
B, Moses in the Old Testament : i, The Documents ; ii, The Narrative 
in J ; iii, The Narrative in E ; iv, The Narrative in P ; v, Moses in D, 
etc.; vi, Moses in the Old Testament outside the Pentateuch; vii, 
Reconstruction of the History ; C, Moses in the New Testament ; D, 
Moses in Tradition ; Literature. The general conclusions of the article 
may here be briefly sketched. The derivation of "Moses" from the 
Egyptian mes or mesu is supported. The documentary system, as now 
held by the majority of the modern critical school, is generally adhered 
to, though in a few minor points Bacon is followed as against the 
rest of the field. In the subdivision on the Reconstruction of the 
History the conclusions are thus stated : 

We can take as our starting-point certain facts as to which the ancient 
sources and most m8dern critics agree : (a) that Moses was the leader 
under whom Israel was delivered from bondage in Egypt and from peril of 
annihilation by the Red Sea, and was governed during its sojourn in the wilder- 
ness ; (6) that through him Israel received a revelation which was a new 
departure in the national religion, and the foundation of Judaism v and 
Christianity; and (c) — practically another aspect of the last point — that he 
originated or formulated many customs and institutions from which the later 
national system was developed ; that thus (d) Israel owed to Moses its 
existence as a nation ; and (i?) Moses is a unique personality of supreme 
importance in Old Testament history. 

This irenic statement of Professor Bennett's own view is followed 
by brief quotations from Stade, Renan, Ewald, Wellhausen, Robertson 
Smith, Smend, Kittel, and Cornill, in which their expressions of 
reconstructive opinion are quoted, concluding with Cornill's ringing 
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words : "Among the greatest mortals who ever walked this earth Moses 
will always remain one of the greatest." However men may differ 
concerning the details of critical methods and results, and however sensi- 
tive they may be about views which seem to them to imperil the founda- 
tions of their faith, it is difficult to resist the feeling that there would be 
less fear of criticism in the churches generally today, if such statements 
as these we have quoted had been kept more in the foreground of dis- 
cussion. The entire article is written in the same tone. It is critical 
indeed, and there is a good deal of anatomy in it, but the throb of life 
is in it also, and the proportions are unusually well maintained. 

While holding reserve in some points covered by these articles, we 
have no hesitation in expressing the opinion that they are fully up to 
the high standard set in the former volumes, and that they meet a 
distinct need in this time. They will further a wise acceptance of the 
more assured results of literary and historical criticism. 

Robert W. Rogers. 
Drew Theological Seminary. 



Old Testament Geography. — The articles on this subject are not 
quite so numerous in this volume as those in Vol. II. The general 
remarks made by the present writer in this Journal with regard to 
the latter are applicable also to those now before us. The editor is to 
be congratulated on the band of experts whom he has secured to write 
them, and who, except for the omissions noted below, have, as a whole, 
done justice to the details of their subjects. Some of the articles, 
notably Mr. Ewing's, have, besides, the vividness begotten of a long 
and lively observation of the country itself. There are, however, the 
same general defects as were noted on the previous volume. Different 
writers cover often the same points, and the cross-references are far 
too few. The spelling of modern place-names is not always uni- 
form : e. g., Lejja and Lejjah. The only map is one to illustrate 
Paul's travels ; it would have been an advantage to have detailed maps 
of Moab, Philistia, and Phoenicia on a larger scale than the general 
map of Israel in Vol. I. 

The principal article is that on Palestine as a whole, by Colonel 
Conder. It extends to thirty-one columns, and consists of sections on 
the geology, natural features, climate and natural products, races, 
geography, and antiquities; on all of which the author is one of our 
leading experts. It abounds in information, and contains among its 
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more interesting elements some valuable notes on the date of the geo- 
graphical data in the book of Joshua. A large portion of the article 
deals with these data, and in particular with the boundaries of the 
tribes. The fault of the plan of the article is the detailed topography, 
which is already treated in the dictionary under the various place- 
names. But there are faults in more than the plan. Colonel Conder 
gives the identifications, many of which are associated with his name, 
and have the authority with which his acquaintance with the country 
endows them. But a number are very questionable ; and in many 
cases in which a majority of experts are opposed to him he does not 
even hint at the possibility of an alternative. For example, he adheres 
to his opinion of the site of Megiddo at Mujedda' in the Jordan 
valley ; says that in the reign of Ramses II. it is " noticed as if near 
Jordan ; " but does not add that W. Max Miiller has shown how 
unreliable this evidence is. He places the Aphek of i Sam. 29 : i at 
Shunem, without mentioning that most authorities are now inclined 
to place it on Sharon, 2 upon evidence both biblical and geographical 
(see article Aphek in the Encyclopedia Biblica). He persists in the 
traditional opinion that Solomon's Tadmor is Palmyra, and is silent 
as to the argument that En-gedi is intended. To "Jordan" he assigns 
the doubtful meaning " the descender." Now, on these and other points 
he may be right, but his silence as to opposing views, often held by a 
majority of scholars, makes his article more an account of his own 
opinions than — what one expects in a Bible dictionary — a summary 
of the science of the time. In any case, the editor should have sup- 
plied indications that views differing from those of Colonel Conder 
appear in (for instance) the articles Aphek and Megiddo. It is 
to be hoped that the articles Tamar and Tadmor in Vol. IV will give 
some notice of how improbable it is that Solomon fortified the Tadmor 
which afterward became Palmyra. Again, the detailed topography 
of this article has crowded out the consideration of questions which 
it was surely necessary to treat in a general article on the land. There 
is no history of the name "Palestine." We are only told that "the 
word as used in the Old Testament is more correctly rendered Philis- 
tia," and that " from an early Christian period it has been used to 
mean the Holy Land." There is a very brief and inadequate account 
of the highways. The only part of the important history of the fron- 
tier between Israel and Judah which is given is that "the earlier 
boundary seems to have been near the Michmash valley." Nothing is 
' The same omission is in Colonel Conder's article Lassharon. 
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said of the division between Upper and Lower Galilee, or of the diffi- 
cult question whether the name "Galilee" extended round the eastern 
coast of the lake. The settlement of veterans of Alexander's army 
east of Jordan is omitted ; we are told that "about the same time \i. e., 
the third century B. C] the Greeks began to form a new element of 
the population," and that " Greek influence began to affect Palestine 
after the conquest of Alexander." One notes with interest the state- 
ment that the Shephelah is the name for " the foot hills in the south- 
west," and, by inference, the author's adhesion to the opinion that the 
name did not extend to the Philistine plain. Colonel Conder also 
believes that there is no reason to suppose that the climate and pro- 
ductions of the country now differ much from those of the earliest 
times. On this last point interesting, though not quite convincing, 
papers have recently appeared in the Bulletin de la Societe de Giographie 
(for 1899) by Zumoffen (S. J.). In the list of "works necessary for 
the student" Colonel Conder omits the standard geography of ancient 
Palestine by Professor Buhl. 

In two other general articles, by Professor VV. H. Bennett and Mr. 
Thatcher, upon Moab and Phoenicia respectively, brief but admirable 
summaries are given of the geography of these two countries. 

The smaller articles are, as a rule, thoroughly done by a large num- 
ber of geographical and biblical experts. Taking them in alphabeti- 
cal order, I have the following remarks to make : The Kirs and 
Kiriaths are well treated by Colonel Conder and Messrs. Johns, Selbie, and 
Welch. — In Mr. Ewing's graphic article on Kishon one fallacy, still too 
often entertained, is exposed : the stream draws none of its water from 
Tabor, whose flanks, with those of the Nazareth hills, eastward of a line 
drawn from Iksal to Nain, drain down the Wady esh-Sherrar to Jor- 
dan. — Than Mr. Bliss no one more familiar with the subject could 
have treated Lachish. — Mr. Ewing, after a study of the locality 
together with the statement of Josephus, Bell. Jud., II, x : 2, is con- 
vinced that the name "Ladder of Tyre" was not applied to either Ras- 
el-Abyad or Ras-en-Nakurah, by itself; but "could apply only to the 
lofty ridge north of the plain, measuring some eight miles across, 
which throws off three distinct headlands terminating abruptly on the 
shore," Ras-el-Musheirifeh and the two just mentioned. — There is a 
valuable article by Mr. Bliss on Lebanon, but without discussion of 
the important question whether in the Old Testament Lebanon does 
not usually stand for Anti-Lebanon or Hermon, which alone domi- 
nates the scenery of Palestine. — Lidebir or Lodebar (Selbie ; cf. Mackie, 
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Stenning) : it seems to me probable that this name survives in El-Ibdir 
on the ridge to the east of Gadara ; the position is suitable. — To the 
non-biblical references to Lod, Lydda (Mackie) there should be added 
the notice of it in the lists of Thothmes III., and, among the relevant 
literature, Clermont-Ganneau's contributions in Vol. II of PEF 
memoirs. — In the article Lot Driver expresses his adherence to the 
opinion that the "cities of the plain " lay at the south end of the Dead 
Sea, and that Zoar is the Zughar of the Arab geographers, on the south- 
east of the sea. — Under Machpelah Sir Charles Warren contributes a 
very full account of the literature on the subject and of the present 
condition of the Haram at Hebron. — The article Mahanaim (Sten- 
ning), besides giving all that is known about the site, adds a useful 
note on the dual termination in this and so many other place-names. 
— Mamre and Manasseh are from the very competent hands of 
Driver. — The question whether Mareshah and Moresheth-Gath are one 
and the same place is discussed, not at all by Conder under the former, 
and with insufficient detail by Beecher under the latter ; nor does either 
mention the theory that Beit-Gibrin is the successor of Mareshah on 
another site. — On Medeba we have a full article from Chapman. — Sir 
Charles Wilson treats Megiddo exhaustively, and decides for the site 
of Lejjun. — With regard to the identification of Lake Huleh with the 
Waters of Merom, I should express much more doubt than Ewing has 
done under Merom. "Waters" signifies springs or streams rather 
than a lake ; and Lake Huleh does not suit the data in Josh. 1 1 : 8, 
unless "eastward" be a mistake for "westward." Welch has over- 
looked this in supporting the theory that " Misrephoth-Maim" is the same 
as the modern 'Ain Meserfi. Winckler's recently published theory that 
Huleh is the "salt sea" of Gen., chap. 14, is improbable: the water of 
Huleh is quite fresh. — Under Meroz Ewing suggests identification 
with el-Murussus, about five miles northwest of Beisan ; holding that 
Sisera's flight must have been down the vale of Jezreel, and that it was 
the assistance of him by Meroz which drew down on the inhabitants 
the curse of Deborah. — Under Mesaloth Conder ignores all identifi- 
cations (see article Arbela in the Encyc. Bib.) except that which refers 
the name to the steps of the plateau near Arbela, west of the Sea of 
Galilee. — Michmash and Migdal-el are fully treated by Warren. — 
Under Millo Stenning adheres to the growing belief that the ancient 
Jebussite city taken by David lay on the eastern of the two hills of Jeru- 
salem ; but seems to assert that the city extended across the Tyropceon 
in David's reign. The evidence quoted from Josephus is very 
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doubtful. — Under Mizar it has been overlooked that there are at present 
three place-names in the neighborhood of Banias which are possible 
echoes of Mizar. See the large Palestine Exploration Fund map. — 
Mizpah and Mizpeh are treated by Driver ; Modin, by Ewing ; Moriah, 
by Driver. — To the place-names derived from plants (Names, Proper, 
by G. B. Gray) 'Aro'er (dwarf juniper) ought probably to be added, 
and it might have been stated that Beth in place-names does not 
always mean that the places held temples. — Nazareth is fully described, 
and the historical significance of the site characterized by Thatcher. 
— Welch describes the Negeb. — Under Nimrim, which he identifies 
with Wady Nimeirah at the south end of the Dead Sea, Warren also 
places Zoar there. — One notices the omission of an article on the 
sides of the north. — Warren contributes a very detailed account of the 
Mount of Olives ; and under Ophel takes the name to mean an artifi- 
cial mound, and places Zion (in opposition to his former opinion, 
which is now held almost only by Conder among experts) on the eastern 
hill of Jerusalem. — Ophra is treated fully by W. B. Stevenson ; Peniel, 
by Merrill ; Persea, by Ewing. — Pharpar is identified by Ewing with 
el-A'waj (following Thomson) rather than with Wady Barbar ; the lat- 
ter seems to inherit the name, which, however, may have shifted in the 
course of the centuries, as names in that part of the world have 
always had the habit of doing. — In the article Philistines, by Beecher, 
I do not understand the following sentence : " So far as appears, it was 
only in later times that they engaged largely in commerce." The 
times of Saul and David can hardly be called "later," yet we find then 
the military policy of the Philistines directed to the mastery of two of 
the great trade routes to the east of Jordan (by Michmash and by 
Jezreel), while on a third, that which crossed the range of western 
Palestine between Ebal and Gerizim, there was a Beth-dagon. More- 
over, their own cities lay on the busiest line of commerce in Palestine. 
— Driver contributes a valuable account of the Hebrew words rendered 
by "plain" in A. V. 

Finally, there are a number of articles on biblical geography 
beyond the Holy Land. Of these Professor Ramsay contributes at 
least fifteen on Asia Minor (Laodicea, Lycaonia, Lycia, Miletus, Myn- 
dus, Pamphylia, Perga, etc.), and on Nicopolis in Epirus ; many of 
them long articles, and all characterized by the author's famous eru- 
dition and expertness. W. Max Muller, F. D. Griffith, Sayce, and 
Selbie contribute on Egyptian subjects ; A. T. Chapman, on names in 
the Wilderness of the Wandering; S. R. Driver, on Pethor and 
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Massah ; G. A. Cooke, on Maon ; D. S. Margoliouth, on Arabian names ; 
Ira M. Price, on Ophir, which he places in southeast Arabia ; Sayce, on 
Nineveh ; C. H. W. Johns, on Lud and Ludim ; A. E. Suffrin, on Nod ; 
J. L. Myres, on Paphos ; F. C. Conybeare, on Patmos ; C. H. Turner, 
on Philippi ; and the late Professor W. P. Dickson, on Neapolis, the 
seaport of Philippi. George Adam Smith. 

Free Church College, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

Apocrypha and Pseudtpigrapha. — The works belonging to this 
class of biblical literature treated in the present volume are the Book 
of Noah, the Assumption of Moses, the Prayer of Manasseh, the Gos- 
pel of Nicodemus, and the Books of Maccabees. It is worthy of note, as 
indicating the fulness and scope of this dictionary, that two and a half 
columns are given to the book of Noah, which has no separate and 
independent existence, but has been, according to R. H. Charles, 
incorporated partly in the book of Enoch, and also in part in the book 
of Jubilees, both of which pseudepigraphic books have received due 
attention in the preceding volume. The opinion of Charles is based 
upon the contents of the portions thus assigned, and especially upon the 
statement of Jubilees (chap. 10) that Noah by the help of angels wrote 
a book concerning all kinds of medicines and committed it to the keep- 
ing of his son Shem. The article on the Assumption of Moses, con- 
tributed by F. C. Burkitt, occupies about four columns, assigns the 
date between 3 B. C. and 30 A. D., and supplies a good summary of 
information touching the origin, contents, Latin text, and aim of the 
book. F. C. Porter furnishes the article on the Prayer of Manasseh, 
thinks that the date cannot be determined, and favors the view of 
Fritzsche and Ball that the Greek text is not a translation from a 
Hebrew original, but a late Hellenistic composition. Fully three 
pages are given to the gospel of Nicodemus, the contents of which are 
amply stated, and all questions of manuscripts, versions, date, sources, 
scope, and composition are fairly presented. The five books of Mac- 
cabees receive, as they deserve, the fullest treatment, and, along with 
the article on the Maccabees by the same writer, W. Fairweather, fill 
about fifteen double-column pages. Published separately these two 
articles would make a volume of considerable size and of sterling 
value. The first book of Maccabees ranks much higher than any one 
of the other books of this name, and the Greek text is without doubt a 
translation from a Hebrew original, which was probably written in the 
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first or second decade of the first century before Christ. All articles 
on books of this kind thus far noticed show admirable scholarship, 

and supply with satisfactory fulness what one has a right to expect in 
a biblical cyclopaedia of this magnitude. 

Milton S. Terry. 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 



New Testament Introduction. — It will be gratifying to American 
scholars to find a subject requiring such minute and careful scholar- 
ship as the languages of the New Testament assigned, as the fitness of 
things required, to our distinguished compatriot, author of the stand- 
ard lexicon of New Testament Greek. The eight pages contributed 
by Professor Thayer to this subject are divided into a discussion of : 
i, The Later, or " Common " Spoken Greek ; ii, The Hebrew, or 
Spoken Aramaic ; iii, the Latin and other Foreign Tongues ; iv, The 
Religious or Distinctively Christian Element ; to which is subjoined 
v, A Summary View of the Peculiarities of Individual Writers; vi, 
Some of the Linguistic Problems in the New Testament ; and vii, A 
Bibliography. The thoroughness and soundness of the treatment are 
better guaranteed by the author's name than by any commendation 
from the reviewer. 

The Lord's Prayer is discussed by Professor Plummer, from whom 
careful work in exegesis and textual criticism may always be expected. 
We cannot but dissent, however, from some of his positions in the field 
of higher criticism. The minuter questions are well treated. The view 
that the longer form of the prayer (Matt. 6 : 9-13) is the more original 
can only be rescued, as the writer admits (p. 142), on the improbable 
theory " that Christ himself on one occasion gave this shorter form to 
some disciples." This is carrying the harmonistic device of duplicate 
occasions too far. 

Principal Bebb divides his treatment of the Gospel of Luke into a 
discussion of (1) Authorship and Canonicity (sic); (2) Date and Place 
of Writing ; (3) Transmission of Text ; (4) Sources ; (s)-(7) Relation 
of St. Luke to St. Paul, Josephus, and Marcion ; (8) Style ; (9) The 
Preface; (10) Purpose and Arrangement; (11) General Characteristics. 
Of these (3) and (4) are particularly well handled. The Blassian theory 
is shown to be precipitate, the textual variations not being attributable 
to the author, even if the complications of the supposed "Western" 
edition did not destroy its balance. For the treatment of the Lucan 
sources it is a pity the author could not have availed himself of Wernle's 
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epoch-marking Synoptische Frage (1899). Under (10) J. Weiss' Absicht 
u. Charakter der Apostelgeschichte would have been of great service. 
The internal evidence for a late date (2) seems to make very slight 
impression on Mr. Bebb. Nevertheless he reaches substantially the 
same result (80 A. D.) as those who lay stress upon it. 

Professor Salmond's article on the Gospel of Mark, which by most 
critics is regarded as underlying our Matthew and Luke, is undeniably 
scholarly and thorough ; but there is an apparent ignoring of this 
fundamental fact in its history. The opinion " very generally held 
that our second gospel .... forms the basis of the first and third gos- 
pels " seems, indeed, to be included in the " conclusion " which Pro- 
fessor Salmond accepts as probable (p. 259^), but no evidence is 
adduced, and we are left to conjecture. One result of this curious 
omission is that the " historical attestation " appears exceptionally weak, 
though in reality the reverse. Another is that the non-appearance of 
Matt. 14 : 29 ; Luke 22 : 32, etc., in Mark is referred to as " omissions 
by Mark," or even "cases of suppression." It is also surprising to 
find no reference to Mark 14:28 and 16 : 7 as bearing on the question 
of the original ending. 

Mr. Bartlet's article on the Gospel of Matthew is a model, without 
exception the most instructive and thorough treatment accessible in 
the same compass. The early dates for Papias, Didache, and for the 
gospel itself are unconvincing, especially when it is conceded that 
22 : 6b, -jb may be later than the gospel as a whole. If so, why not 
28 : 19 ? Why not thePetrine additions 14 : 28-33 '< l & '■ I 7 _I 9 ! x 7 : 2 4~ 
27 ; 18 : 21, and the peculiar legendary element generally ? None will 
deny that features which cannot have originated later than 69 A. D. 
have in many cases remained unaltered in Matthew, even where the 
Lukan and even Markan parallels have been modified. The question 
is : Are there not some passages where the reverse is true ? But if we 
withhold assent from some of Mr. Bartlet's conclusions, it is not in 
detraction from the admiration above expressed. 

That the article on the New Testament had to be general did not 
necessarily involve a treatment so utterly commonplace, and certainly 
not misstatements of fact, as under III, 1 (p. 527a middle) and 4 (a) 
(beginning). 

Professor Stanton's discussion of the New Testament Canon is a 
judicious and well-ordered review of the facts as generally understood. 
The divergence of his dates for Barnabas, Papias, et a/., from Mr. 
Bartlet's is striking. 
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The First and Second Epistles of Peter are discussed in two thor- 
ough articles by Principal Chase, especially strong, the former in the 
treatment of the historical situation, the latter in the review of external 
evidence. The rejection of 2 Peter unquestionably strengthens the 
argument for the authenticity of 1 Peter. 

The article on the Epistle to Philemon, by Rev. Dr. J. H. Bernard, 
and that on the Epistle to the Philippians, by Professor Gibb, are of very 
unequal value. In the former the critical question of principal present- 
day importance (Roman vs. Csesarean captivity of Paul) is said to 
depend mainly on tradition, and the principal argument for Dr. Ber- 
nard's (correct) position, viz., Paul's plans (vs. 22), is passed over 
entirely. The contrast between Philem. 22 and Phil. 2 : 24 should be 
exactly reversed. The prospect is brighter in the former. The 
assumption of Paul's release weakens the argument. 

Professor Gibb's treatment of Philippians is more adequate, but 
scarcely reaches the level of some already discussed. 

Bent. W. Bacon. 
Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn. 

New Testament History. — The most important articles dealing with 
this field are those of Mayor upon Mary, and Findlay upon Paul. 
The first is an exhaustive treatment, covering not merely the identifica- 
tion of the eight Marys mentioned in the gospels, but also the matter 
of the infancy sections in Matthew and Luke, and the rise of the 
worship of Mary in the church. It is a model of careful study, and 
has overlooked no scriptural material. Incidentally the paper con- 
tains an interesting attempt to harmonize the various accounts of the 
anointing of Jesus by recourse to editorial reworking and additions. 
The article of Professor Findlay is elaborate, and in many ways admi- 
rable. It naturally falls into two parts, the biography and the teaching 
of the apostle. The treatment of the first part seems on the whole 
less satisfactory than that of the second, although such comparisons are 
likely to be of little value from the fact that the treatment in each 
division is extensive rather than intensive. Professor Findlay does 
not accept the South Galatian hypothesis, nor does he attempt any 
serious criticism of the sources with which he is dealing. On the 
whole he is, like so many English scholars, still loyal to the school of 
Lightfoot. The pastoral epistles he apparently judges to be genuine. 
Of the other articles dealing with New Testament history perhaps only 
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that upon Peter deserves special attention, and even this is over- 
shadowed by Professor Chase's treatment of the epistles of Peter. 
Professor Fairweather's article on the Maccabees is a good summary of 
an important period, but, perhaps because of the restrictions in the 
matter of space, can hardly be said to be more than a sketch, which 
seems to have missed the real significance of certain men, like 
Alexander Jannsus. In the same way one feels that the article of 
Professor Purves upon Pilate fails occasionally to appreciate the real 
significance of the procurator through a too unquestioning acceptance 
of the judgment of Josephus. One wonders whether the executive 
head of a modern city would judge the gathering of hundreds of 
armed men, as in the case of the Samaritans, as harmless as the author 
regards it. Taken as a whole, the articles are marked by high scholar- 
ship, and are happily free from those ingenious conjectures which 
theologians are apt to make when moving in the realm of history. 

Shailer Mathews. 
The University op Chicago. 

New Testament Geography. — The articles under this head deal with 
few matters on which there is serious controversy, and call for little 
comment. Those on the cities and districts of Asia Minor (Laodicea, 
Lycaonia, Lydia, Lycia, Miletus, Myra, Mysia, Philadelphia, and 
Phrygia) as well as that on Phoenix are by Professor Ramsay. Those 
which refer to Palestinian sites (Machserus, Magadan, Nain, Nazareth, 
Mount of Olives) and those on Macedonia, Melita, and Philippi are dis- 
tributed among various authors. The most important articles are 
perhaps the Mount of Olives by Sir Charles Warren, Melita by A. 
Robertson, Philippi by C. H. Turner, and Phoenix and Phrygia by Pro- 
fessor Ramsay. As a whole, they are characterized by thorough 
acquaintance with the subject and felicitous presentation of the facts, 
and afford the reviewer little occasion for anything but commendation. 
In his article on Philippi, Turner advocates with Blass eta/, the emenda- 
tion of Acts 1 6 : 12 to read wpwrrji /*epi'8os MaxeSovtas iroAxs KokmvCa instead 
of wpa>Tt) t>Js, etc. The interpretation which takes irputrr) t^s, etc., in the 
sense "an important, a chief city" he entirely ignores ; though it would 
seem entitled at least to consideration. Ramsay's discussion of ryv 
TaAariK^v x < *>P av K< " &pvyiav, Acts 18:23, which he interprets as refer- 
ring to the Galatian district (of Lycaonia), as against the Antiochian 
portion, and the Phrygian (district), i. e., the Galatian portion of 
Phrygia, needs to be supplemented by what he has said in his previous 
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proposal of it (Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 90-93, 481 ff.), yet 
even then leaves something to be desired. On Phoenix Ramsay favors 
the accepted site Loutro, and, though discussing the difficulty created 
by fiktwovra. Kara At/8a ko.1 Kara x^P° v > nas n0 satisfactory solution to 
offer. 

The most serious defect of the volume, as respects New Testament 
geography, is the lack of good maps. The present volume contains 
but one map, that of St. Paul's journeys, which, as respects Asia Minor, 
wholly fails to represent the proper political boundaries of the first 
Christian century, and, as respects the rest of the territory covered by 
it, furnishes no details to illustrate the articles in the volume. In this 
respect this dictionary is distinctly inferior to its rival, the Cheyne- 
Black Encyclopedia Biblica. 

Ernest D. Burton. 

The University of Chicago. 



Biblical Religion and Theology. — A. Plummer contributes the articles 
on Lazarus and Dives, and the Lord's Supper. The latter is full and 
discriminating, but some statements are unwarranted. Does the Old 
Testament contain either "types" or "partial anticipations" of the 
Lord's Supper ? There are types in the Old of facts in the New that 
are connected with human redemption, but not of institutions that 
arose in consequence of Jesus' redemptive work. The doctrine of the 
Supper is clearly and compactly stated. 

W. Adams Brown gives a satisfactory list of biblical texts on which 
doctrines of the millennium are based, and cites passages to show the 
eschatological speculations of pre-Christian Jewish writers. He collects 
data, but does not construct a doctrine. J. Denney writes on Knowl- 
edge and Law (in the New Testament). The negative and positive 
relations of Jesus to the Old Testament revelation are sanely stated. 
The discussion of Paul's relation to the law is lucid, suggestive, and at 
times brilliant. In recent literature there is no better treatment of the 
word Law as found in Pauline theology. With few words J. Laidlaw 
gives the biblical use and meaning of the noun Mind ; and whoever 
reads the article on Michael by R. H. Charles will learn all that any- 
one knows of that archangel. 

To mention the fact that S. R. Driver contributes articles on Law (in 
the Old Testament) and Lord of Hosts is to guarantee the method and 
quality of work. The student of biblical theology may well wish that 
he had given more attention to the effect of the law on religious and 
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moral life. M. R. James gives a good summary of passages in the 
New Testament and in Jewish and Christian apocalyptic literature 
bearing on the Man of Sin and Antichrist, but he fails to give a con- 
structive interpretation. In this he doubtless shows his qualification 
to write the article. G. T. Purves writes on Pentecost and Logos. 
Both are excellent specimens of articles suitable for a Bible dictionary. 
They are brief, yet give all essential information clearly and accurately. 

N. J. D. White's treatment of the Lord's Day is so good that it might 
have been better. The writer sees the fact that " the realization of the 
fulfilment of the sabbath in the Lord's day does not find expression in 
the New Testament," yet he tries to bring the two days into relation. 
To justify the attempt he sets the opinion of the church subsequent to 
the fifth century over against its opinion prior to that century, and 
accepts the former, because it was formed under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. Such procedure puts an end to historical inquiry. 
Again, did the church lack divine guidance during the centuries 
it formed the literature we now study ? In other respects the article 
is all that can be desired. 

W. J. Moulton's discussion of the Passover takes results of the 
best recent literary and archaeological investigations. Its chief value 
for theology lies in the endeavor to give the origin and primitive sig- 
nificance of the feast and its modifications in the course of Israel's his- 
tory. Some of the generalizations seem self-contradictory, either 
because they are not clearly stated or are misinterpretations of the 
facts. V. H. Stanton's article Messiah is a fine specimen of construct- 
ive interpretation. From many years' study of this topic he is 
familiar with the sources, and knows how to interpret them cautiously 
and positively. Some statements seem wide of the mark, but this may 
be due to brevity of treatment. J. H. Bernard contributes an elabo- 
rate and exhaustive discussion of Miracles. In view of modern 
thought concerning miracles, it may be questioned whether he might 
not have used to better advantage the space devoted to a refutation of 
Spinoza, John Stuart Mill, and Hume. In our day it is the proba- 
bility, rather than the possibility, of miracles that needs investigation. 
The article would have been more useful for modern readers if it had 
dealt at greater length with the evidential value of miracles, and had 
investigated the biblical miracles singly with the purpose of finding 
out the motive of each. There can be no serious objection to the 
writer's reasoning, but to the manner of treatment. It is a contribu- 
tion worthy of the dictionary. 
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The editor made a happy choice in selecting J. Orr to write on 
Love. The treatment is so well balanced, and the relation of attri- 
butes, especially that of love to righteousness, so clearly defined, that 
it may seem hypercritical to dispute the assertion, " every other attri- 
bute stands in relation and subordination to this [love]." Certainly 
John does not affirm this when he says that " God is love," for the 
same apostle says also that "God is light" — an affirmation of God's 
moral purity or holiness. Neither is a definition, and it cannot be 
said dogmatically which one was fundamental in John's thought. It 
is impossible to have too lofty an idea of God's love, but it is possible 
to make assertions about it that may give wrong views of his character. 
The question of the primacy among the divine attributes will always 
be an open one, but there will be greater caution in using proof-texts. 

W. F. Adeney writes on Man and Mediator. The article on 
Mediator is an ideal one for a dictionary. It gives all the facts, with 
just enough interpretation to make the facts intelligible. An analysis 
shows the method of treatment, and suggests its value. He discusses 
the meaning and use of the term " mediator ; " the idea of mediation 
in religion: (1) in paganism, savage and civilized; (2) in the Old 
Testament ; (3) in the New Testament ; Christ as mediator ; teaching 
of Jesus on mediation, in the synoptics and in John ; apostolic teach- 
ing, speeches in the Acts, Paul and Peter, epistle to the Hebrews, 
John's gospel and epistles, and the Apocalypse. 

Minor but important contributions are : Minister and Ministry, by 
J. Massie ; Life and Death, by G. C. Martin ; and Light, by F. H. 
Woods. 

Milton G. Evans. 

Crozer Theological Seminary, 
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